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U. S. WOMANPOWER- 
ARE WE UNDERESTIMATING IT? 


One-third of the U.S. work force—the people who produce 
the goods and perform the services which enable us to enjoy 
the world’s highest standard of living—belong to the feminine 
sex. 

Women can be found in each of the over 400 occupations 
listed by the U.S. Census Bureau. 

There are women beauticians, of course—but there are 
barbers, too. Women work as ambassadors and fill other high 
government posts. There are women teamsters, doctors, auto- 
mobile mechanics, railroad yard workers, architects, interior 
decorators, and baggage handlers. Women run colleges, news- 
papers, hospitals—and homes. 

Homemakers, however, unless they have other occupations, 
are not counted as part of the labor force, though homemaking 
and child rearing are immensely important for the welfare 
and future of the country. 

In the work force outside the home, such professions as 
teaching and nursing have long been popular with women and 
are manned mostly by the feminine sex. Office and factory 
jobs account for nearly half the total woman work force of 22 
million. 

The wide variety of work that women do today outside the 
home, and the persistently increasing number of women work- 
ers, are in marked contrast to the state of affairs sixty years 
ago. 

The great change in the situation today, and the fact that 
the proportion of women in the work force goes right on 
growing, show how important womanpower is to the nation. 
It is important for what it accomplishes, and it is important 
because it is our greatest reserve of additional manpower. 

It is, of course, vitally important also to all women them- 
selves, since a basic idea of democracy is our belief in the 
individual and our feeling that every person should have an 
equal opportunity to get the best out of life. 

But womanpower can’t just be considered on the basis of 
work alone. Because of the ways in which women and their 
lives are different from men, there are very special things 
that need to be taken into account. Men, when they enter the 
work force, take it for granted that they'll be part of it till 
they retire. When they marry, they consider it their natural 
duty to be the breadwinner. Women, on the other hand, con- 
centrate more directly on the idea of marriage, children, and 
homemaking. Their lives are apt to be shaped by the basic 
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These factors create a distinctive set of problems for women 

and the work force. It is a vital issue for all of us. 
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THE PATTERN OF EMPLOYMENT 

These days, the idea that girls will work before they get 
married is taken for granted. It wasn’t always like that. But 
now at least nine out of every ten women have had experience 
in the work force at some time of their lives. 

The biggest age group of working women is that of girls 
before they reach twenty. 

The average marrying age for women is just after twenty. 

After marriage, or shortly before the birth of their first 
child, most young married women quit the work force, either 
temporarily or for good. 

These facts all have had an influence on the type of educa- 
tion girls have been receiving in school. Formal education 
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aims to prepare young people for satisfactory living, and for 
the roles they seem most likely to play in life. The fact that 
marriage will remove most girls from the work force at least 
temporarily accounts for the type of work training they are 
likely to take in school—training not aimed to help prepare 
for a life career but aimed instead to help fit young women 
into any one of the typical vocations which most get jobs in 
up to marriage—office work, work in factories, school teach- 
ing or nursing, sales girl, and so forth. 

The number of women in the work force drops off sharply 
between the ages of twenty-one and thirty. That's when 
women are apt to be busiest taking care of their children of 
pre-school age and carrying on the infinite number of tasks 
that belong to the career of homemaking. By and large, we 
Americans don’t like the idea of mothers holding full-time 
jobs while their children are still too young to go to school. 
This further helps to explain why there's a considerable drop 
off in women workers outside the home during this particular 
period of family life. Americans believe that there’s no 
adequate substitute for a mother's care during the pre-school 
years of a child’s life. 

After the children are in school, the chances that their 
mothers will re-enter the work force begin to go up. Never 
before in our history have there been so many women who 
are both homemakers and wage earners. One-third of all 
women workers have children under eighteen. The woman 
who goes to work again after her children are ready for school 
is rarely criticised even though her family perhaps could get 
along all right on her husband’s earnings. The extra cash 
brought in means that the family can enjoy to greater advan- 
tage the type of living which our industrial civilization, with 
its bountiful production, permits. 

It’s interesting, however, to discover that today nearly two 
million and a half of the women in the work force—either in 











full-time or part-time jobs—have children under six. Mothers 
who have lost their husbands, or whose husbands are incapaci- 
tated as wage earners, generally must work to support their 
families. But this situation by no means accounts for the total 





figure just given. Most of these two and one-half million have 
working husbands, too. But when the husband's income is 
low, economic necessity can be a powerful urge. As the hus- 
band’s income rises, the mother with very young children is 
less likely to seek employment outside. 

The age for re-entering the work force keeps moving lower. 
One reason for this is the present trend toward early mar- 
riages. Getting married sooner, and having one’s family right 
away, means that many women feel free enough from the pres- 
sures of work at home to take a job outside as early as ten 
or fifteen years after marriage, if not sooner. 

As to the nature of the job they'll take and the hours of 
work, these are also details of considerable interest to all of us. 

After age thirty, and up to the early fifties, the percentage 
of women in the labor force rises considerably. There is almost 
as large a proportion of women in the work force between 
these age brackets as between the ages of eighteen and twenty. 
This is a comparatively recent development in the woman- 
power picture. It is accounted for by a number of things, 
including the type of work available. Special hours to take 
care of the specific situation of women who work outside the 
home also help explain the increase of women workers after 
age thirty. Furthermore, the many new household gadgets 
available and food preparation shortcuts also help release 
women from time-consuming work at home. We shouldn't 
forget that formerly women spun thread and wove cloth for 








the family’s clothes, kept the hearth fire going for cooking and 
heat, churned butter, baked bread, and attended to the endless 
tasks of housekeeping that made “woman's work” seem never 
done. 

Aside from the immediate economic advantages involved, 
and the satisfaction that working outside the home may bring, 
many women probably re-enter the work force after their chil- 
dren are at school in order to be employed right up to retire- 
ment age. This enables them to draw old age insurance bene- 
fits under social security and take advantage of retirement 
pay arrangements. They can thus be sure of greater inde- 
pendence in their later years. That's important, since women 
generally last longer than men. 

But women re-entering the work force after having dropped 
out during the busiest homemaking years find themselves 
under one great disadvantage. They lack the job seniority that 
men have been piling up which is needed to qualify for ad- 
vancement. Since in most families at this time in a woman's 
life the man is the chief breadwinner, this doesn't make so 
much difference, and the woman worker in the family doesn’t 
worry too much about getting promoted. But the situation is 
hard on the woman whose ambition and ability make her want 
to get ahead. 

How about this situation? Is there anything that can be 
done to improve it? If so, what? The question deserves our 
careful thought. 


Of the nearly twenty-eight million women who held jobs 
at some time during the past year, about 29%% worked part- 
time. Another 17°% worked only for half a year or less. The 
special circumstances that apply to women—homemaking, 
child raising—account for this fact that nearly half of the 
women who work aren't fulltime, long term members of the 
work force. Single women (a very small number—only 
74%—of all U.S. women never marry) are apt, like men, 
to remain firmly fixed in the labor force and to work until 
they retire. 


PREPARING TO MAKE THE MOST OF THE 
EMPLOYMENT PATTERN 


Such preparation is part of the great democratic objective 
of seeking to make the best and most out of one’s life. Obvi- 
ously, by trying to provide the best possible education, guid- 
ance, and training for American boys and girls between five 
and fifteen years of age, we can do a great deal toward helping 
them fit productively and successfully into the American em- 
ployment pattern. And obviously, for those of us still in 
school, it makes sense to try to take the most advantage of 
whatever help in this direction we can get. Such opportunities 
may not be as available as they should be. The recently pub- 
lished pamphlet issued by the National Manpower Council, 
and titled Womanpower: a statement and recommendations, 
declares that “our national investment in education . . . is 

sorely inadequate for developing our potential man- 
power resources.” But at least we have certain facilities, and 
we can improve on and add to what we've got. 

Because girls are aware that their first experience with paid 
employment will come right after the period of formal educa- 
tion—whether school or college—and will end at or shortly 
after marriage, it’s their natural tendency, in picking school 
courses, to choose those which will prepare them chiefly for 
work in the small number of fields in which women already 
are heavily concentrated and in which they can pretty surely 
expect to get jobs. It’s harder for girls to bear in mind the 
fact that, during the period of formal education, they will be 
wise to plan also as much as possible for their re-entry into 
the work force at thirty or later. 

The best jobs generally go to the best prepared and most 
qualified. Furthermore, training can help make up for loss 
of work seniority that results during the homemaking years. 
With this in mind, it might be very good judgment for a girl 
to complete high school instead of dropping out earlier. If 
possible, she might do well to enroll in a junior college, or take 
special vocational courses, or aim for a college degree. 

College—if they can make it—can help equip women for 
employment in a wide and interesting variety of occupations 
along with further preparing them for their future responsi- 
bilities as wives, mothers, and citizens. With few exceptions, 
American history shows that we have always been a nation 
with manpower shortages. We have some particularly serious 
shortages right now. Young women can get ready to fill these 
gaps if they become interested and show ability. We are find- 
ing out by actual example that potential ability has nothing to 
do with differences in sex. The old idea that women lack 
what it takes to do certain kinds of work is pretty well refuted 
by experience. Even muscular strength is now far less nec- 








essary, thanks to mechanical devices and automation. More 
and more, we're beginning to realize that the proportion of 
those capable of high accomplishment is as great for women 
as for men. Whatever differences there are can largely be 
accounted for by difference of objectives and goals between 
the masculine sex and the feminine. 

More effective guidance at the high school level could cut 
down on wasted ability among young women. Aside from 
the personal satisfaction of doing your best with yourself, 
ability is vitally needed in our work force today. Quality is 
becoming more and more important in running our compli- 
cated world. 

Since present trends indicate that the span of life which 


women will spend in work outside the home is steadily in- 
creasing, it becomes all the more important to get as much 
training as possible and to choose one’s vocation well. The 
indications are that probably twenty-five years of the lifetime 
of the average girl now in school will be spent as a member 
of the work force. 

As for women re-entering the work force, more and better 











guidance would be especially helpful to them. Existing facili- 
ties for job counseling—whether provided by schools, govern- 
ment agencies, employers, unions, or any other organization— 
are geared largely to serve younger people. The degree to 
which grown-ups, particularly mature women, need such help 
still remains to be fully recognized. It’s a human tendency to 
seek work in your own neighborhood and to accept the first 
opportunity that looks pretty good—but filling a job is more 
satisfactory if related as closely as possible to one’s actual inter- 
ests and skills. 


WHAT MORE CAN BE DONE? 


More can undoubtedly be done to shape patterns of work 
so as to take even more into consideration the special situa- 
tion of women. Because of homemaking end child raising 
demands, only about one-third of the womat. work force hold 
full-time jobs and work throughout the year. Another third 
work full-time, but for only part of the year. The rest hold 
part-time jobs for varying periods. A different way of putting 
it is to say that the turn-over rate—the rate at which workers 
take and leave jobs—is considerably higher for women than 
for men. The same thing goes for absenteeism. One obvious 
reason for time-out is when a baby’s expected in the family. 

All this means headaches for employers, and for men fellow 
workers, too. But the importance of womanpower is so great, 
both for what it actually accomplishes and as a reservoir in 
case of national emergency, that problems like these call for 
further careful thought. Employers have found that by paying 
more attention to women’s special needs, these workers tend to 
become more interested in their jobs. This makes women 
ready to exert more of an effort toward advancing themselves. 
It in turn helps to overcome the reluctance of management to 
invest in the training of women as future skilled workers or 
executives. 

One of the real injustices to women in the work force is 
unequal pay for equal work—hiring women for a job because 
they can be got cheaply. This form of discrimination is being 
reduced through legislation, through collective bargaining be- 
tween unions and employers, and through the public's getting 
educated to the fact that taking this kind of an advantage of 
women simply isn’t fair. Today, sixteen states and Alaska 
have laws establishing the principle that wage rates should be 





based on the job done, and not on the sex of the worker. 
Another problem that needs further attention concerns those 
women whose responsibilities at home prevent them from 





taking full-time jobs. The National Manpower Council rec- 
ommends that “employers experiment further with part-time 
flexible work arrangements, so that they can draw upon the 
potential supply of women who want to work, but are not 
available for regular, full-time employment.” 

Then there’s the question of time-out for having children. 
Many employers have learned that maternity-leave programs 
help them retain married women workers. Six states and 
Puerto Rico have laws prohibiting employment of women 
immediately before and after childbirth. Puerto Rico, in addi- 
tion, requires the employer to pay a working mother half of 
her regular salary and to furnish job security during the eight 
week period the law forbids her to work. Rhode Island's 
Temporary Disability Insurance Act expressly provides cash 
benefits for employed women six weeks before and six weeks 
after childbirth. 

What do we think of these provisions, and what are our 
reasons? 


The laws just referred to are recent. Much of the legisla- 
tion concerning women workers was passed some time ago. 
Because of drastically changed conditions, early laws very 
probably need overhauling. What laws of this sort, in our 
own state, might come under this head? What changes would 
we recommend? 

With an eye on what more could be done, the National 
Manpower Council, in its recent study of womanpower, makes 
some suggestions. They deserve our careful thought and our 
informed discussion. 


In order to expand the opportunities for the effective de- 
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velopment of the nation’s womanpower, the Council recom- 
mends that: 


1. School and college officials, boards of education, and Federal, 
state, and local governments expand and improve educational and 
vocational guidance in order to help young women make sound deci- 
sions with respect to their self-development, the growing and changing 
employment opportunities open to them, and the probability that paid 
employment will occupy a significant place in their adult lives. 

2. The Federal and state governments, employers, unions, and vol- 
untary organizations cooperate to increase occupational guidance and 
placement services for mature women who want to work, in order to 
help them make sound decisions in the light of their individual inter- 
ests, Capacities, and employment opportunities. 

3. The Federal and state governments, employers, labor unions, vol- 
untary groups, and individuals expand their support of scholarship and 
fellowship programs, in order to enable more young women of high 
ability to continue their formal education in college or in professional 
or graduate schools. 

4. State governments, in cooperation with local communities, educa- 
tional institutions, employers, and labor unions, initiate surveys to de- 
termine whether existing training facilities are adequate to meet the 
needs of mature women who want to work, and in what ways mature 
women can be helped to meet the requirements for employment in 
professional or semiprofessional occupations where manpower short- 
ages exist. 


One thing more. The greatly increased employment of 
women outside the home, besides being a factor in the self- 
development of women themselves, is probably also causing 
fundamental changes in American life. What affect does the 
presence of so many wives and mothers in the work force 
have on family life itself—on husbands, on wives, on children, 
and on homemaking? That's a big question it would be well 
for us to ponder. 
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WHERE TO FIND OUT MORE ABOUT IT 


Womanpower, by the National Manpower Council and Council Staff, published 


1957 by the Columbia University Press, $5.00. A 400 page book giving an ac- 
count of great changes that have been occurring in women’s employment and the affect on America’s manpower resources, along with the new place which work 


39 pages reprinted from the above, setting forth the findings of the Council, with their recommendations for 
expanding opportunities for development of womanpower and for its more effective use. Copies available on request to the National Manpower Council, Colum 


Handbook on Women Workers (current issue), brought out by the Women’s Bureau of the U. S 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Useful information on women workers and what they do. 


Girls’ and Women's Occupations (current issue), the U. S. Dept of Health, Education and Welfare, 35¢, U 


Job Horizons for the College Woman, 1957, Women's Bureau of the U. S. Dept. of Labor. 


. Dept. of Labor, obtainable for 35¢ from the U. S. Gove. 
. S. Gove. Printing Office. An extensive listing of 


A 53 page handbook giving advice on 20 fields of opportunity. 
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